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THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 


From a Parntine in THe Exursrtion or THE Royat 
Aoapemy, By A. RANKLEY. 


Ovcr illustration this week tells its own story. It isa 
clear and able transfer of Oliver Goldsmith’s poetry of 
The Deserted Village into the region of the sister art, 
by Mr. Rankley. 


“ At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 


The fools here, are those who naturally would be wisest 
in their own conceit, the young and fashiotiable. The 
wise are those sitnple creatures of the village who come 
under the benedittion, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven,” and who intro- 
duce in Goldsmith's poem those beautiful déseriptions of 
rustic life and of its Christiaii mitiistet which follow — 


“The service past, around the piotis mat, 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
Even children followed with endearitig similé 


And plucked his gown to share the gow rini's aenile,” ete, 


Salaam 


TO EMILY JANB HUWITT, 
BY RICHARD Howi??. 
Dear Emily ! 4 i tord ago, 
A spacious bed of drab moreen 
Was all my narrow wofld of #Woe,— 
This outer world of life, titiseen. 


Through a whole motith of ape days 


I saw the labelled bottles stati 
Whilst birds were chatititig terry 1ayé, 
And flowers were making sweet the latid. 


Yet in that datk and délofous time, 
Of noiseless feet and decents low, 
Bright shapes, as from the heavenly clime; 
Moved round the curtains, to and fro. 


You, you, dear Emily ! were there, 
Intent to cool the fevered brain ; 
To prop the head, to smooth the bed, 
And render less the sum of pain. 


Well, that is o’er,—and I once more 
Am where the winds on violets blow; 
But if aught worthier than béfbre, 
Or happier aught—I do not kii6W: 


Life is the same, its sunshine briéf, 

Its weft and woof are toil afid Gare ; 
And I, but like a withered leaf; 

Am toased at random héfé and theré: 


Enjoythent comes not but With breath== 
it is not life that lif etidears— 

To live unloved is daily death, 
But Love is life for days or years. 


Our life of Mind seems inward only, 

Of outward action, little known— 
Subsiding to still hollows lonely, 

And still with years is more alone. 
But, Being dear! may you inherit, 

From God, what worthiest is, and best— 
Way, scope, for your intrinsic merit, 

That you “ in blessing, may be blest.” 
Whilst still for me, the steady rush 

Of Time's free current bears me whither 
Comes down with night, the eternal hush, 

And stills all noisy tendence thither, 

April 8th, 1847. 


, 





SCENES FROM THE PEASANT-LIFE OF 
HUNGARY. 


Translated from the original of R. K. Terzky, 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
No. I1.—Tae Lion or tae Vituaes. 
(Concluded from p. 25.) 


In 4 few days, however, Janko was compelléd to think 
the words of the constable graver than he had been 
willing to deem them. His old mother cathe érying 
home one day from a neighbour's, atid told her son 
that his gay course of life had détermined the public 
to put his name in the wheel of fortune, and that Sitte 
was no doubt of its being drawn, as the whole of the 
magistrates had their eye upon him in ‘6 | 

Unwilling to cont ra the mutter, he Would only | 


ive efedit t@ it Giihe weeping © 
fi altcetly ther wats fig to him the same | 
tidings; Janko both by the magistrates atid by fate | 
was GGomed to be a soldier. hen thé old woman 
heard her own tidings thus em og shé Wie driven 
almost to desperation, and uttériig loud lamentations, 
hastened out of the howse, ifi 6fdér t6 G6fivince her- 
self of the truth of these words, and to take femon- 
stratice, and obtain interéessl oer het last support 
beitig thus taken frotit hef. ‘h wis tttié that her pro- 
perty was next to nothitig, and thé payiiients therefrom 
were 86 sinall, that, according to this scale, her son could 
hafdly be reckoned as a regular tax-paying householder ; 
still some tegard ought to be had to her, and to the 
age of her son, 

Janko, on the contraty,; could hardly bring ott a 
word for rige and astonishitient, at the thought of any 
magistrate pacing him in the tatike When he was alteady 
turned of thirty. Three sevéral titiés did he thtow his 
broad hat upon the bts or, and sWear rather to 
die than go to Letitslati: Had he ever broken afi bath 
he had sworn for thé last ten yeats! aiid how he would 
split thé skull of = very fitst mati with his axe, who 
ventured to lay hatidé tipott hitt | Feeple might play 
what lottery-pranks they pleased with other young 
folks, but hé was not goi be fooled with. 

« Go hottie, Suze,” said hé to the girl, who, still weep- 
ifig, kept at a distancé from the enraged mati ; anid then, 
swinging her up at oneé, it to very amiable méiiher, he 
ptt her out of the hotise, bolted hiiself it, aiid took 
the axe in his hand. ; 

Soott after this, one of the juryinen tapped at the 
Window, and asked Jatike to open it as he had soie- 
thitg to say to him in 4 friendly «pl t. 

4 Janko saw that he was alone, afd withott any | 
y, -- ” oo <8 compulsion, and bt litig = ny faine | 

@ to béliéve his apparently friendly words, he opéiiéd | 
the door, h Peat some fit Hl of amity: 


dl 
met T uN] aie, Kuk 


h my _ 4 sol Ha | 

Aiti not go GRE Cite | 
of the axe | “hh first iad Who ays hands on ié shall | 
86 lie dowh as tiever to fise Again,’ 


*_* But brother dear, don't maké a fool of yourself! | 


ink, our young king has ofily stipulated for @ ten | 
years’ service from his young soldiers.” 

“ And if it were only for one year, I would not go! 
and as to the stipulation, it is not true. As to the | 
old soldiers, they have kept them on service, spite of 
ie agreed to their dismissal, even on the continuance 
of war.” 
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“ Ah, well, come come, Janko! They will not keep 
you in Leutshau when they get you there, because you 
are too old !” 

At this moment Janko struck the man such a blow in 
the face with his fist as sent him backwards against the 
door; recovering himself, he shook his head, and 
exclaimed, 

“ Wait only, thou lazy, good-for-nothing drunkard ; 
the armed patrol will soon be bodily upon thee; 
and they will be a match for thee, with their loaded 
muskets !” 

Scarcely was this man gone, when Janko barricaded 
the door, and in the moment’s desperation bethought 
himself of committing suicide. This state of feeling 
bordered on insanity. He dashed about g the vener- 
able goods and chattles of his old mother ; it was a strange 
surprise to him. If he had only known a day or two 
earlier what was intended against him, he would have 
absconded ; but now, where could he go? The whole 
village seemed to be on the alert; the whole neigh- 
bourhood was out in the streets to watch his steps, and, 
| ifneedful, to pursue him. In the state of fierce despera- 
| tion he at length came to the resolve which so many a 
| young man takes in order to escape the bitter yoke of 
military service—he would disable himself. But thanks 
to his dread of suffering, he could not, even in his great 
| rage, overcome this. He attempted to knock out his 
| front teeth, but stopped short ; and when he determined 
to cut off his forefinger, the same difficulties met him ; 
| his state of mind was that of astrange combat. Already 
| had he laid his hand on the table ; already raised the axe 
| With his right hand, and wrought his feelings purposely 
| to the highest state of excitement and resolution, and yet 
| he dashed the axe upon the floor, and lamented that he 
| had not a gun wherewith to shatter his head to pieces. 
| But neither would he have done this, for poor Janko 
| was by nature a coward. Many a strong, silent nature, 
| on the contrary, who wishes to avoid the military yoke, 
| goes to work with the greatest, the calmest determina- 
| tion, and without a cry indicative of pain, cuts off the 
| finger which is needful in the use of the musket. Many 
| hundreds of the finest youths of this country may, 
| therefore, be seen with some damage done to their 
| bodies, in. order that they may escape military service, 
| and also—even if they live in poverty—may escape the 
various bodily sufferings which it involves. 

“ Now, Janko, will you go, or will you not?” cried a 
voice through the window, whilst a bayonet was dashed 
through it, and the mouth of a musket was protruded 
| into the room. “ Once more, I ask, Janko, are you 
inclined to go?” That same moment, also, the door was 
= open, and several bayonets were pointed behind 

im. 

“ If 1 must, I must!” said Janko, fiercely ; “ but wait, 
constable, and see what will happen—lI will come back 
| on furlough ! I will burn the whole village !” 
| — Poor Janko! he saw the seriousness of the moment, 
| the impossibility of opposition, and he submitted to the 
| bayonets. He was bound, kept for several hours in the 
| Village, and then, with eight other young fellows, 
| thrust into a sledge, and driven for enrolment at 
| Leutshau. 

In the town of Leutshau there is a large building 
which becomes more dilapidated every year, and which, 
through the curse of a mistaken economical policy, 
cannot be saved from total ruin either by the state or 
| the town. It is the great military barracks, with its 
|| damp yellow walls, with its filth inside, and the most 
|| wretched of pavements in its court. Here, in the month 
| of January, all the peasant youths who had been drawn 
|| by lot were brought for examination, and afterwards for 
| full incorporation into the military body. They were 

brought hither on low sledges, some bound, and others 
hot ; some singing, and others weeping and lamenting ; 
some drunk, others sober; with horses decorated with 








ribbons, and always in such numbers that it was impos- 
sible for them to do more than stand in the straw-filled | 
sledges. 

Already had the twelve sledges arrived with their 
human tribute from the twelve districts, and were con- |} 
gregated in the court of the barracks, when the com- 
missioners assembled in the great hall, which had been 
especially prepared for this purpose. A large table 
stood in the centre, upon which lay the protocol and the 
necessary materials for writing, for comfortable smoking, 
together with a bottle of spirits for the refreshment of 
the gentlemen. Around the table stood the civil and 
military commissioners to the numberof six persons, who 
appeared impatient to begin their operations. Directly 
opposite the table stood the ancient banner, damaged 
by time and by bullet-shot, which reminded the spectator 
of the hot days of Griitz and Bar sur Aube. Weapons 
of infantry service, somewhat in disorder, leaned near 
the banner; and these, with the opposite iron stove, 
and two long benches at the further end, formed the 
entire furniture of the whole room. 

The people round the table spoke in single words, or 
short, abrupt sentences ; their whole mind seemed to be 
too much absorbed by the approaching moment for 
them to be disposed for conversation, except on this 
subject. The greatest uneasiness, however, was betrayed 
by a young officer and commander of recruits, who was 
continually glancing, and often without any aim, to the 
paper which he held in his hand, and then again at 
the door. 

At length the door opened, and’a crowd of from eight 
to ten young peasants were thrust in. Poor fellows! 
they were in such general confusion of mind, that they 
allowed themselves to be pushed into the middle of the 
room, trod upon one another's feet, and uttered all those 
sounds of folly and stupidity which people can only 
utter when in the utmost embarrassment. With these 
presented themselves the magistrates of their respective 
villages, who advanced in corpore towards the authorities 
at the table. Several old-accustomed men, who in 
particular attended to this service, now put the poor 
fellows into the greatest perplexity that they ever had 
been in before through their whole lives; they com- 
manded that they should at once proceed to unclothing, 
and appear in the full undress of innocence, without 
even the fig-leaf apron. 

What humiliation ! what a melancholy spectacle was 
presented before all were ready for medical examination! 
The first came forward, and the usual words followed— 
“ A fine young man; fair; healthy ; strong,” ete. 

The officer looked into his list; the physician 


examined him, and he was pronounced, “ accepted.” 
Next came forward a red-haired, slender youth, and 


stood trembling before the examiner. He turned his 
eyes in an entraordinary manner, as if he would fain 
say something. The physician examined him with 
great attention, because he is answerable for every 
accepted recruit, and, in case of any mistake on his part, 
must find a substitute at his own cost. 

“ This young man has an inward complaint,” reported 
the military physician, The next moment, however, 
the physician appointed by the civil authorities came 
forward, and looking sternly at the youth, commanded 
him, in a loud tone, to open his clenched fist ; and on 
that, out fell the cause of the inward complaint, in the 
form of a bank note. Fatal discovery! The young 
man was declared of sound health, and accepted 
accordingly. 

A young Jew was now brought forward ; his old father 
came a few steps. behind him, and both trembled. The 
old man cast a significant glance at the physician, but 
the two practitioners seemed to be at variance, and the 
fate of the young man depended upon them both, 

“ A fine young fellow, this Jew,” was the universal 
opinion. He was most strictly examined, and it was 
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not til they came to the ‘tecth, that any demur arose. 
The colour of his tecth gave rise to the question,—were 
they good or bad? 

“ Good teeth,” said the civil physician, and the Jew 
was “ accepted.” 

And so the examination went on, through the whole 
number ; but we will not fatigue the reader with further 
particulars, but now proceed to that division of the 
recruits in which our poor Janko is to be found. It 
was afternoon when this was brought up for examina- 
tion, but any one entering the room shortly before him, 
would have found all parties ina state of the most 
active negotiation. In particular was this the case with 
the recruiting officer who had the management of the 
incorporation-protocol. The father of that red-haired 
youth, who, in the forenoon, had been declared fit for 
service, had now found a substitute in the street, and 
besought the officer, for the sake of many considera- 
tions, and for the sake of two hundred gulden, to allow 
of anexchange. The officer demanded three hundred 
gulden, and the peasant swore to the impossibility of 
obtaining this sum by any means. At length the 
business was settled, and the two hundred gulden were 
accepted. The father of the red-haired youth counted 
out the money in bank notes, and retired apparently 
satisfied. Immediately afterwards, the substitute came 
forward: a ragged journeyman bricklayer, without a 
character, and without a baptismal register, received 
one hundred gulden, and then the protocol was made 
out in his name. 

After this, the old Jew stepped in, and made a very 
agreeable proposal to the officer, and concluded by 
saying that he had himself béen looking about for a 
substitute for his son, and he prayed that the gentle- 
man officer would permit it. But he must beg him to 
wait to the morrow, as the substitute would be found 


from among those who were released from the prison to 
serve in this capacity. 

Whilst this transaction was going forward, an old 
gentleman with a moustache, the civil commissioner, 


walked up and down the hall. He might have made 
some objection to what went forward, but he wished to 
keep well with the military ; and besides this, he had not 
the highest opinion of humanity. 

Again the door opened, and the division in which 
was Janko entered. He trembled, and had lost all 
courage ; and when he saw, poor fellow, that the judge 
fixed his eye upon him in particular, and spoke at the 
same time to the Commisar, he lost also the last ray of 
hope. Like the rest of his associates, he was subjected 
to the same humiliating examination, and then he 
turned himself beseechingly to the physician. He 
intimated to him that at certain times he suffered from 
inflammation of the chest, and considering this, and 
his age, he should be more expense than service to the 
state, and moreover that he thought he should not live 
long. After, however, he had been made to take deep 
inspirations, and to cough in every variety of tone, both 
doctors, in one breath, pronounced him sound, and at 
onee he gave up all prospect and hope of ever living 
gaily again among his companions, as the Lion of the 
turf, or of leading home his beloved as a bride. Like 
allthe rest of the “ accepted,” Janko was led out under 
a guard to dress. Completely broken in spirit, he now 
crept at the side of the old myrmidons through the 
crowd, and to the place where his hair, as his first sacri- 
fice to a stern law enjoining equality and cleanliness, 
must be shorn off. 

“Sit thee down there, thou old reeruit,” said a 
gloomy looking old soldier to him, as he immediately 


began to clip off Janko’s wild locks with a pair of | 
| standard, or colours; always to conduct ourselves as 
| the laws of war require, and as beseems brave soldiers, 


wool shears. “ Thou must, methinks, be a fine fellow, 
for them to take thee in thy old age,” continued 
he, and threw the long locks upon his knee. Janko, 
however, sate so silent and immoveable upon the three- 





legged stool, staring at the falling locks, that he scarcely 
perceived the order for him to turn himself round. 

Even in the coarsest natures there are moments in 
which feeling and anguish melt the stony covering of | 
the breast, and a silent tear of melancholy rolls down 
the cheek. And how great and how well founded was 
the anguish which Janko endured! He had seen so 
many, even of the friends of his youth, return from a 
soldier's life as cripples both morally and physically ; 
uncared for, and with none to aid them; in the greatest 
want, given up a prey to beggary and drunkenness ! Be- 
sides this, he founded his idea of a military life only from 
the elements of it, the lash, the drum, and the exercises. 
He saw, in every instance, flogging administered for the 
slightest offence; and-ah! when he remembered the 
case of one soldier, who, for stealing a half loaf of bread, 
was sentenced to run the gauntlet-—and which he had 
himself seen—no wonder that he should shed a tear 
over his hair, and his approaching fate! Oh, if he had 
only been possessed of an hundred gulden, how easily 
he might have been released! But heaven willed it 
otherwise, and, therefore, Janko, be resigned to thy fate ; 
rouse up thy heart to bear its sorrows manfully, lest it 
seduce thee to desert in a moment of weakness—in a 
moment in which thou art tempted to flee away from 
the close, walled court of the barracks, into the green, 
budding freedom of nature, and to breathe the air of 
thy favourite woods and pastures,—in a moment in 
which the inhuman behaviour of thy superiors, and 
the necessities of thy life, will make thee envy every 
beast of burden,—in a moment when thou, as the victim 
of another’s passion, wilt sigh under the lash, and curse 
thy existence. 

. . . Be pious, poor Janko! Lift up thy shorn head 

Alas! that one might almost 
believe Heaven itself at this moment had given thee up 
to the powers of darkness! No prayer, no tear, only 
curses and blasphemy resound from the sea of bayonets 
towards heaven asa hymn of praise... . 

The door again opened, and the whole crowd of from 
twenty to thirty of such as were declared fit for service, 
and of those who were shorn, stood on the threshold. 
They pushed one against another, like sheep by the 
river. None will enter, till at length an old ram, under 
the effect of the cudgel, gives a bound, and away the 
flock go in his footsteps. 

Janko seems to have become at once taller and 
slenderer. He has already stuck his person, like the 
greater number of them, into the Hungarian blue 
trousers, and resembles a doll. One of the most 
important regimental regulations is even carried out in 
his case; he is compelled to wear a shirt that opens 
behind. 

And now the solemnity begins with a most impressive 
exhortation from the officers on this important moment ; 
their hands are then arranged for taking the oath, which 
is slowly read to them in the Sclavonian and German 
languages, by a sergeant, and repeated again by them 
in all their bewilderment and anxiety. The following 
is the oath :— 

“We swear to be faithful and obedient to God, ete. ; 
to his majesty, etc.; but above all, to be faithful and 
obedient to their generals; to obey all other superiors who 
are set over us; to honour and to defend them; to per- 
form all their commands and wishes in any service 
whatever, against whatever enemy soever,and wherever 
the will of his majesty may require, by water and on 
Jand, by day and night, in battle and storm, fights and 
undertakings of any kind ; in a word, in every place, at 
all times and on all occasions, boldly and manfully to 
combat; never in any case to abandon our troop, 


and in this manner to live and die with honour. 
* So help us God!” 
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Any Jew or Jews, however, instead of the concluding 
words, said the following: 

“So help us God, through the promise of the true 
Messiah and the prophets sent to our fathers.” 

With tearful eyes they heard the funeral oration of 
their former happiness, of the joy of their youth, and 
even of their parents. 

The brazen partition wall between parents, sweet- 
hearts and relations, between their future and their 
former life, was planted with these words, and woe unto 
him who would dare to break through it! 

In the outer court they found their lamenting mothers, 
from whom one moment has for ever robbed them of 
their sons ; and, asif from instinctive feeling, they now 
impress upon their lips those kisses which, since the time 
of their childhood, have not been given. 

Several days have now passed, and we sce, in the 
square of the town, the newly enrolled recruits drawn 
upin three rows, ready to be marched to the capital. 
Assembled around them, but yet at some distance, stand 
the acquaintance and kindred of the young soldiers, 
and wave to them the last farewell with hands that 
may not approach them. Immediately before them 
stands the major, who gives them into the hands of a 
tall, handsome officer who is to conduct them to the 
capital. Before the major, however, parts from them, he 
puts to them this general question: “ Is there any one 
amongst them who has any request to make, or has he 
anything of which to complain?” 

On this a young lad came forward with trembling 
steps, from the second division of the company, and 
besought, in the humblest and most inoffensive terms, 
that that piece of linen, and those five gulden, which 
his mother had given to the doctors in order that he 
might be excused, might be restored to her, The major 
fiercely ordered him back, and gave the word to march. 

Insanity !—the poor lad has raved !—Ah, yes! he 
lost his mind in the very thought of how his mother 
for one whole year had spun that piece of linen, wove it, 
and bleached it ; in the remembrance of how she had 
suffered want, and how she must yet suffer, for that 
five gulden. Ah ! that this insanity might become the 
curse which clung to Dejanira’s last gift ! Away, away, 
poor youth ! The unaccustomed sound of the drum will 
stifle thy suffering, and harden thy excited feelings 
against the contempt and the injustice of man. Away, 
away, my poor lad ; thy old mother will again sow flax, 
and spin, and perhaps weave. With the tears which 
thy fate will call forth, will she moisten the long 
threads which she spins, and which she will destine to 
be woven into a wedding shirt for thee. In the twilight 
of the long winter evenings will she sit spinning by 
feeble fire-light during the ten years of thy absence, in 
the hope of clasping thee at last to her maternal bosom. 
Oh youth, thou must indeed come back. Let the pre- 
dictions of the mighty god of war be verified in thy 
case, and come thou back uninjured in body, and un- 
injured in heart, to the arms of thy old mother! For 
her withered hands will only be able to spn so long as 
she can cherish the hope of one day seeing thee put on 
this wedding shirt ; and only so long will her heart beat 
either for thee or for this world, as she knows that thou 
hast not married the maiden of Kamorn.’ 

Not far from a village through which the little band 
of recruits had to pass, a female figure stands upon a 
low ascent by the roadside, waiting for the passing of 
the train. From under the dazzlingly white head-dress 
looked forth like two roses a pair of youthful cheeks, 





(1) There stands, in an attitude of defiance, upon the bastion 
of the invincible fortress of Kamorn, the stone figure of a 
maiden, and reminds the spectator of tlre fruitless endeavours of 
the Turks to storm this island-fortress, which was built by 
Mathias Corvinus. It is now used, like most of the Austrian 
strongholds, for a military prison. 





glowing with the breath of winter; her cye dwelt 
anxiously on the snow-covered plain beyond her, that 
she might obtain, if possible, one moment’s consolation 
for her throbbing, wounded heart. The nearer the little 
troop ativanced, the more quickly and violently heaved 
her bosom. A ray of light shot forth once more through 
the tempested night*of her feelings. She trembled 
both in body and soul, and had neither hearing nor 
sight for the officer's equivocal words and glances, nor 
for the deafening sound of the drum; she only looked 
from face to face as they marched by, till her eye at 
length found kim—and then she rushed towards him 
for his last embrace. 

“ Back, you hussy !” resounded the annihilating words 
of the tall officer, who hastened forward, and who thrust 
back the recruit into his line, with the threat of the 
symbolical ‘number “ twenty-five.” “The rascal of a 
recruit, what business had he to transgress orders, and 
step out of the ranks !” 

A very prosaic interruption—very distressing—but 
.... And thou, poor girl! Ah! she felt not the 
derision of the passers-by. As if stupified, che laid her 
face in her hands, and stared for some moments on the 
frozen earth. When she looked up again, the train was 
advancing along the valley, and among them her 
beloved, her poor Janko. The thousands of crystals on 
the snow-covered ground swam all into one in her tears, 
and she heard from the near wood the reverberating 
echo of the dizzying drum. 

Similar attempted leave-takings occurred between 
parents, relations, beloved ones, and the poor recruits 
in all the villages through which they marched ; but the 
command and the enforcer of the command was severe, 
and tears flowed ata distance from the severing objects 
of affection. 

We have not space here to analyse some of the 
important moments of military life, with which we 
ourselves are acquainted, but we can assure the reader 
thatthese partings have a deeper cause of sorrow in 
this country than in almost any other. It may be, that 
in the former time of war many of “ the never-returning 
sons” have been given back to our generation ; whilst 
the latter years of peace have shown sufficient cause for 
those who entered its service to be regarded as “ the lost, 
as the dead.” 

The difference of climate in Italy, where most of them 
are sent; the extreme hardships, the renunciation, the 
constraint and the drudgery of their new condition, as 
well as the sudden change and the moral slavery of their 
new mode of life, operate most destructively on the 
recruit. How many a healthy child of nature is unfit 
for the Procrustes-bed of a despotic tyranny, the admi- 
nistraticn of whose severe martial law is often entrusted 
to inhuman satraps, whose paszions and whose arbitrary 
will border on madness ! 

And nowhere does the despotic humour, ungovernable 
passion, and especially personal revenge of tyranny find 
so irresponsible a field for its operation as under the 
shield of subordination. Every year despair, madness, 
and suicide -take their per centage from the ranks, and 
that too probably out of the noblest natures. ‘l'hese 
martyrs often struggie with the demon which has selected 
them as its prey, for many years, amid their more volatile 
companions, in silent endurance of their wrongsand their 
woes, bearing the greatest, the deepest sorrow impressed 
upon their pale countenances, without complaint and 
without sympathy, till they at length succumb beneath 
it. Hence, during the first months of service, such 
frequent desertion among these wild sons of nature ; and 
neither a shorter period of service, nor the threat, nor 
yet the execution of the most horrible punishment can 
deter many of them from a step which can only lead to 
every degree of suffering. 

The mother, therefore, acts with good reason when she 
clings to the son on whom military service has laid its 
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hands, and when with tears she gives him her last 
counsel. And however much any one may be disposed 
to explain the dying off of these recruits by natural 
causes, still an incredulous and a melancholy feeling is 
excited when we take a comparative view of the able- 
bodied men in the Hungarian yegiments during only 
one ten years of peace. It is a fact, that out of several 
regiments, scarcely one-third part have ever again seen 
their homes. 


—i 


JUNE IS COME! 
BY MISS PARDOE. 


June is come! In courtly halls 
Beauty’s footstep lightly falls ; 
And within each proud saloon 
Torches shed the blaze of noon; 
While upon the languid ear 

Of high-born dame and cavalier, 
Music’s sweet voluptuous strain 
Sinks as soft as summer rain. 


Nature’s children—where are they ? 
Sporting in the new-mown hay ; 

There the dance, too, light and long, 
Is relieved by jest and song; 

There the sun’s benignant ray 

Smiles upon their holiday ; 

And leafy boughs, and bees, and birds, 
Send music to their gladsome words. 


June iscome! The dawn is nigh, 

The first warm tint has streaked the sky; 
With wearied limbs and‘aching head 
Fashion’s idols seek their bed, 

Still whirls their brain with-noise and glare, 
They sicken neath the morning air, 

Worn with the past, yet eager still 

Their empty mission to fulfil. 


Nature’s children—where are they ? 
Sleeping on the new-mown hay. 
Laughingly the stars o’erhead 

Look down upon their fragrant bed ; 
While the breezes, warm and low, 
Fondly fan each weary brow, 

And the dull-vested nightingale 

Is their melodious sentinel. 


Fashion’s votaries! run your race, 
Brief and bright, in lordly place ; 
Dearly do ye pay for all, 

Banquet rich and courtly ball ; 
Youth flies fast, and health declines, 
Even where folly’s banner shines; 
Wasted day and slothful morrow 
Yield an age of pain and sorrow. 


Nature's children ! laugh and toil ; 
Bend ye o'er the teeming soil ; 
Fear not labour, it is wealth, 
Nor heaven’s breeze, for it is health ; 
Homely meal, and quiet mind, 
Make ye rich among your kind; 
Honest heart, and willing hand, 

_ Are the best treasures of the land. 


—~—. 





ASSOCIATED HOMES FOR THE MIDDLE 
CLASS. 


BY MARY GILLIES. 
No. II. 


Ir is satisfactory to perceive that the idea of combi- 
nation for the improvement of domestic economy is 
spreading, and that in various — efforts are 
making to form associations or clubs calculated for 
families. Besides the United Service Family Club, | 
destined for the use of officers of the army, described in | 
Howitt's Journal for June 19th, others are in course of | 
progress. The promoters of two of these have commu- | 
nicated with the present writer on the subject, and the | 
plans and arrangements of one association are sufficiently | 
formed to be laid before the public. As everything 
tangible or practical is of t use in all new under- | 
takings, as a point tostart from, the following condensed | 
summary of the principal provisions included in this | 
scheme will, it is hoped, be found interesting. __ 

The Family Club is to be a society of individuals 
residing under one roof, but in totally separate suites of 
apartments, as in the case of Chambers in the Inns of 
Court ; having, however, the advantage of a common 
establishment, conducted in the manner of the clubs at 
the west end of London, with such improvements as 
may be necessary in order to accommodate it to the 
comfort and convenience of lady members. 

There will be under one roof, therefore, a certain 
number of sets of chambers, totally distinct from each 
other, with dining-room, coffee-room, drawing-room, and 
library for the common use of the members, situated ina 
central part of the building ; also kitchen, cellars, and all 
other offices; and large nursery, play-room and school- 
rooms. The sets of chambers will vary in size, some con- © 
taining several rooms, while others will be composed of 
single bed-rooms for those persons to whom it would be 
convenient to live wholly in the club-rooms. The rent 
willinclude all charges for the conduct and management 
of the institution. 

An experienced person will be appointed as house- 
keeper and manager, who will have the general super- 
intendence of the establishment, with cooks and all | 
other necessary servants. 

Breakfast will be ready at half-past seven, and remain | 
on the table till ten. Two tables d'hdte will be provided | 
daily, one at half-past one, the other at half-past five, 
the charge for which will be the lowest sum which 
experience proves possible. Coffee and tea, and other | 
refreshments, including cold meat, chops, etc., will be | 
at all times provided in the coffee-rooms, and provisions 
may be obtained at any time in the day, from thelarder. | 
All provisions supplied will be charged at fixed prices, 
not exceeding the actual cost. 

The servants of the club will clean all the common 
club-rooms, the staircases and the outside doors of the 
sets of chambers. Each set will have to be kept clean 
by the tenants. But, where such an arrangement is 
preferred, an additional fixed rent will be payable to 
include charges for cleaning the interior of the sets, 
making the beds, and doing all other necessary work, 
which would, however, be distinctly defined, so that no 
member should employ the club servants upon any 
air except that for which he or she bargained and 
paid. 

Provisions will be sent to any of the sets of chambers 
by the club servants, for which, including the use of 
plates, etc., the charge will be the same as for the like | 
articles in the coffee-room. But members will be 
expected to give the order at the larder, and not to 
employ the servants of the club in conveying orders or | 
any other messages, 
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In case of sickness or necessity, the assistance of the 
club servants will be allowed at a fixed scale of charge. 
In the whole of these arrangements, the principle is, 
that every member should pay for the exact amount of 
work done for him, and that, on the other hand, the 
opportunity should be given to those who can dispense 
with the services of the club servants, to do so, if they 
choose, and not be still charged with the work done for 
others, 
| Arrangements will be made for securing the services 
| of a teacher of first-rate ability on a liberal scale of 
| remuneration, but upon a plan that will avoid taxing 
| members of the club not requiring her services with any 
| portion of such remuneration. Much more might be 
| said as to all the opportunities for the training of infancy, 
the progress of education, the assistance of masters, etc. 

All the members would be tenants to the trustees of 
the club at a monthly rent. Meetings of the members 
| will be held monthly, at which all general business will 
| be transacted. There will be a house committee of 
three ladies, to which one new member will be added 
monthly, in the place of the senior member retiring. 
The house committee will be in the position of mistresses 
| of the house during their months of office. 

It is intended to form a company for the erection of 

suitable club-houses, but in the first instance there will 
probably be few shareholders except persons intending 
| to become members of the club, which will be a separate 
society. In order to give every facility for persons of 
moderate means to become shareholders in the company 
as well as members of the club, the amount of the shares 
willbe payable by monthly instalments of 1. per month. 
A laige ultimate capital will be fixed on, but only 
100,0007. will be raised at first in shares of 1007. each. 
As soon as 100 shares are taken, operations may be 
commenced. The club trustees will be tenants to the 
| company, at arent amounting to 5/. per cent. on the 
| capital employed, clear of all charges. The investment 
will therefore be a very good one, and yet the rent 
moderate. All candidates for membership will be 
ballotted for. 
In order to avoid delay and outlay in the first instance, 
| it would he expedient to endeavour to rent some large 
mansion, or unemployed club-house or hotel, which 
might be fitted up to suit the required purpose. But 
should none such be found, it is presumed that there 
would be no difficulty in finding a builder ready to 
undertake the speculation. 

In the foregoing scheme, there is nothing impracti- 
cable, or even difficult to accomplish, and it is earnestly 
to be hoped that it will soon be put into operation. 
The only suggestion that offers as a point to be depre- 
cated, is the proposal of taking meals at a common 
table as the rule, and the sending provisions to private 
rooms as the exception. It would be better to reverse 
these conditions. The habits of domestic life in this 
country are all based on domestic privacy. It would, 
therefore, be safer to make the arrangements on the 
|| presumption that the majority of the members, and 
certainly all those who have families, will choose to take 
their meals in their own homes, and at their own hours. 
Single men will probably in most cases prefer the 
public rooms, and every, means should be used, by the 
most careful arrangements as to punctilious decorum 
and politeness, to induce single women to do the 
same. This practice could be easily begun by brothers 
who have sisters bringing them into the public rooms, 
or by elderly ladies, whether widows or unmarried, 
joining the public table. It appears a trifling matter 
‘at first sight, but it is, in truth,a very important one, 
to bring about such a change in English manners. The 
convenience, the saving of expense, and the saying, tvo, 
of lonely dulness, by bringing them out of their soli- 
wy rooms into social and cheerful apartments, are all 
undoubted. The improvement in refinement, and in 





the tone of morality, are equally certain as prospective 
advantages. Twenty years ago, women could scarcely 
walk in any part of London alone, without fear of 
insult ; now, that they have conquered the old habit of 
apprehension, and that they all, except those who 
abstain from it on the score of rank or fashion, not only 
walk anywhere unattended, but get into omnibuses, or 
steamers, or railway carriages, or perform long journeys 
quite alone, there are no instances of insult. This is a 
decided progress in refinement, a step gained towards 
a higher civilization, and consequently to a higher 
morality. 

The formation of a company for the erection of suit- 
able club-houses is an event to be expected in time; but 
that, and even the raising a sufficient capital, might be 
anticipated by a simpler and more immediate plan. 
For persons’ of small incomes, varying from fifty or 
sixty pounds a-year, up to two hundred, a set of Asso- 
ciated Homes might be set on foot, it is conceived, in 
the following manner. 

Suppose a hundred individuals, heads of families, 
and single men and women, should agree together to 
guarantee to a builder a certain fixed rent. Suppose 
that fifty of them pay on an average 10/. a-year, and the 
other fifty on an average 20/., here is a rental of 1,5002. 
a-year. Having this rent guaranteed, it is probable that 
a builder could easily be found to erect the suitable 
premises to contain a hundred homes. Some of these 
would be single rooms, rented below the average of 107. ; 
others in sets of two rooms, rented above it; others in 
sets of three, four, five, or six rooms, at various rents 
below and above the average of 20/. The agreement 
should be that rent must be paid monthly and in 
advance. In this case there could be little or no risk. 
On members failing or seceding, numbers would be 
ready to fill their places, were such a plan in operation. 

Certain conditions must be strictly enforced before 
making the agreement.. The first would be as to con- 
venience and salubrity of situation. A spot should be 
chosen as far as possible from the smoke of the city, yet 
within walking distance for the members to their places 
of business. No locality will be found so advantageous 
in both these respects as all that series of outlets towards 
the north-west of the city, leading from Holloway, Isling- 
ton, Pentonville and the Regent’s Park, towards High- 
gate, Hampstead and the West-end. In all this region 
you can get nearer to pure air and green fields than 
within a similar distance on any other side of London. 
The sewerage of the district must be carefully inquired 
into. London is unhappily still excluded from the 
provisions of the Health of Towns Bill, and until the 
legislature takes charge of our sanitary condition we 
must take care of ourselves as wellas we can. Nothing 
is more difficult to find than a well-drained neighbour- 
hood, but nothing is more important to health and 
comfort. No cheapness, pleasantness, or other advan- 
tages will compensate for the loss of health and strength 
attendant on malaria. 

The choice of an architect is next in importance. 
The same amount of outlay will produce in some hands 
a clumsy, ill-contrived building, and in others a beau- 
tiful and convenient one. All the beauty of outward 
form that is compatible with the requisite economy 
should be aimed at. This is a public duty. To raise 
the standard of taste, and to increase the sense of beauty, 
is a work of great importance, and the first founders of 
Associated Homes must beware of setting a bad example. 

“Each building that is raised,” says that excellent 
Journal, “The Builder,” “influences the appearance of 
many others ; and one weakness or monstrosity begets a 
thousand. It is impossible to calculate the mischief 
which may be done to architecture as an art by even 
one building, or say how long its advance may be re- 
tarded by it. The extent to which a design affects the 
architecture of the time may be seen every day. Nothing 
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is too ugly to be copied when once erected, and every 
repetition will play its part in further vitiating public 
taste, and preparing the way for worse.” wi ahead 

But the arrangement of the inside of the building is 
equally dependent on the skill of the architect, and is 
all-important to the success of the undertaking. The 
provisions for thorough drainage and dryness are never 
properly attended to in unskilled hands. Besides this, 
every distinct set of chambers, however small, or even a 
single room, should be so contrived as to be a home in 
itself, uninterfered with, or overlooked or annoyed by 
sounds from other homes. The ventilation of the whole 
building, and of every room in it, should be scientifically 
ensured. The importance of ventilation is only begin- 
ning to be understood, but is daily forcing itself on 
public attention. The following instance, taken from 
the same Journal quoted above, affords a melancholy 
proof of this, and, at the same time, of our wretched 
arrangements as to the payment of labour :— 

“Tn a weaving mill, near Manchester, where the ven- 
tilation was very bad, the proprietor caused a fan to be 
mounted, and so improved it greatly. What was the 
result? The operatives made a formal complaint to 
him that the ventilator had increased their appetites, 
and therefore entitled them to a corresponding increase 
of wages! ‘By stopping the fan a part of the day,’ 
says our authority, (a Glasgow paper,) ‘ the ventilation 
and voracity of the establishment were brought to a 
medium standard, and complaints ceased.’” 

But as the inmates of this Associated Home will not, 
like the poor factory operatives, have reason to dread 
“an increased appetite,” they should ensure good venti- 
lation. A well contrived kitchen, with the best fittings 
and appliances of the time, with good larders, store 
rooms, and cellars, wash-houses and drying-rooms, to- 
gether with baths, all so contrived as to be sufficient for 
the whole community, would equally require a skilful 
architect. There must, besides, be arrangements for lay- 
ing on water at every floor, and for carrying away by pipes, 
and ample supplies of water, all that should be carried 
off from, every set of rooms ; for lighting the whole of 
the public rooms and passages with gas, and for warm- 
ing them throughout. It would be a great saving of 
trouble and expense to warm and light the private 
rooms also; but though in Edinburgh gas lights are 
nearly universal in all the new houses, English people 
have not learned to like them, and in no part of the 
United Kingdom would it be easy to reconcile a do- 
mestic circle, or still less.a solitary bachelor or old 
maid, to the absence of their favourite cheerful fire. It 
is a consolation, however, to reflect that this luxury 
could be enjoyed at a wonderfully cheap rate in this 
improved state of housekeeping. It is the kitchen 
range that is the great consumer of coals. Without 
that to feed, the expense of fuel would be much reduced, 
besides that the coals would always be laid in at the 
cheap period of the year, and in large quantities, at 
ready money prices. 

For all these requisites, then, the individuals forming 
a Family Club, or Associated Home, should carefully 
provide in making an agreement with any builder who 
would undertake the speculation. Having chosen a 
good site, and good architect, they should require a 
building to be erected, containing the given number of 
separate homes ; a common kitchen and all offices ; 
public rooms, to the number of five or six, of moderate 
size, comprising dining-room for such as chose to use 
it, drawing-room, reading-room, class-rooms and nur- 
series, or infant school-rooms, with all the arrangements 
for warming, lighting, ventilating, and supplying with 
water, already enumerated. 

For the expenses of lighting and water-supply, a rate, 
laid on every occupant in proportion to the rent, would 
pay. In the same manner, the expenses of furnishing 
the whole of the kitchens and offices, and public rooms, 











must be met. The builder would probably contract 
with different tradesmen to furnish all that was neces- 
sary on such a scale of expense as a settled agreement 
with the occupants, made beforchand, would show the 

could meet. For the rate of incomes here supposed, 
the utmost simplicity and cheapness, compatible with 
comfort, should be observed ; and if that were strictly 
attended to, a rate or tax perfectly within their means | 
would amply pay a good interest on the necessary out- |, 
lay. The furnishing of each room or set of rooms 
would then devolve on the individual occupiers.. Some 
would be already provided. Those who were not, would 
find their expense greatly lightened by having ncither || 
servants’ rooms, kitchen, nor pantry, to replenish with || 
all that multitude of small articles which together 
mount up into a formidable sum. With regard to the 
furniture of private rooms, the same exhortation as 
that concerning the outward form may be made to | 
those who begin this new undertaking. Let there be 
as much beauty as is compatible with economy. But, 
how little real beauty depends on costliness, would 
scarcely be credited by those who believe that expensive 
and heavy articles of furniture, mahogany sideboards 
and dining-tables, and showy carpets and curtains, | 
must be bought, or the house will not be like other 
people’s, or like what it ought be. There was a small | 
room well known to the writer which used to impress | 
every one who went into it with a feeling of elegance. 
Its only ornaments, besides a glass of flowers, were a 
pillar bought of an Italian boy, on which was a bust of | 
Baillie’s Eve, and usually some ivy twined round it; | 
and a large basket of a good form, filled with long | 
graceful grapes bending over in a fountain-like form. 
Three or four shillings had paid for these, and as to all 
the furniture of the room, it certainly had not cost two 
pounds. Yet, ladies accustomed to handsome and well- 
arranged drawing-rooms would say as they entered it, 
“how beautiful!” It is good taste in the arrangement 
of form and colour, and fitness and simplicity, which 
give an impression of beauty. Expense has nothing to 
do with it. 

The domestic government must fall upon the inmates, 
The plans proposed in the scheme already arranged, | 
and detailed above, appear extremely good. One super- | 
intending matron there should be, and, probably, also a 
steward. The idea of a house committee of three 
ladies appears also very judicious, and certainly there 
should be a monthly committee of a certain number of 
the inmates to examine accounts, receive and pay 
rent, etc. 

All the stores being laid in by the matron and 
steward, and all given out under their eye; the cooks 
and all the servants under their control; and they, 
themselves, answerable to the house committee for 
the time, and the monthly committce of inmates, 
it would appear that the best arrangements for care- 
fulness, comfort, and economy might be made. The 
wages of the servants of the establishment being | 
met by a fixed charge or rate on each occupant, and 
all extra service required by any occupants by other | 
fixed charges, all this matter would be simplified; and | 
those whose incomes were very small, and who chose to | 
live in the common rooms, ought to be charged at the | 
lowest rate, as giving least trouble. The price of all | 
articles of consumption would, of course, be simply | 
what they were found to cost. No one would be seek- 
ing a profit. The matron and steward ought to be well 
remunerated for their arduous office, and all the ser- 
vants to be well paid; and it would be found for the 
interest of all concerned, to have the proper number of 
attendants, so that no one might be over-worked. 

It is needless to enlarge upon the great facilities for 
the training and education of childhood and youth 
presented by this principle of combination. They 
have already been recognised, and when the time comes, 
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| the best means of turning them to account must be 
| carefully and religiously devised and acted upon. 

| The more the subject is considered, the more it 
| becomes apparent that the whole of our social arrange- 
|| ments may be wonderfully improved, and that this 
|| co-operative vag is the medium by which it will be 
|| elevated. The scale of expense contemplated in the 
present short paper, is that adapted to the humblest 
portions of the middle class ; but for the more opulent, 
| comforts and luxuries might be added, such as they 


|| cannot command at present ; and in every grade of life, 
| from the poorest to the richest,. combination would 
| raise the scale of comfort and the means of enjoyment, 
|| while it diminished the trouble and the expenditure, 
| and this to a degree which, perhaps it may be found, 


will astonish even those who have the greatest faith in 
the power of the principle. 

There is something in the luxuriance and beauty of 
Nature, at the present season, which strongly inspires 
the wish that all could enjoy them more frequently, 


| more completely. While toiling crowds are complain- 


ing of heat and fatigue, all around the towns and cities 
where they toil lie the green fields, the shady lanes, the 


| leafy woods, the cool streams, the fresh bracing hills 
|| and uplands. 


These delights are free to all. They 





cost nothing. We want no ticket of admission to the 


| concert of birds, nor are required to pay a price for’the 
| scents of the bright flowers. 
| spreading tree, enjoying the cool shade, and rejoicing 


When we sit under a 


| in the bright landscape all round, or looking up at 


|| the blue sky through the thick roof of leaves, we do 
| not want riches or lands. 
| to us, as the free air around and above us. 
|| is time to enjoy these pure pleasures with minds free 


The beauty is ours—as free 
All we want 


from care. We. want life to be less cumbrous. To get 
rid of the petty details, and set our time free for the 
real work that the world so much needs. To leave off 
wasting with one hand what we toil unceasingly to get 
with the other. To work that we may live; not to live 
that we may work. To this end, let us not lose time in 
needless delays, but strenuously begin to act. HH 
any suggestions given in these papers may contribute 
in any degree to help on the good cause, the object of 
the writer will be accomplished. : 


—~— 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE BLACKBERRY. 
(A FIRST STEP IN PROGRESS.) 


T nave often been told that blackberry pudding is 


| Very nice, that blackberry wine is very good, that black- 


berry jam is exceedingly so, and particularly beneficial 


| for sore throats ; that the fruit in every way (except, 
| like all other fruit, when eaten unripe) is very whole- 
| some: but with the exception of gathcring one or two 


while ruralizing, never tasted them till last season, 


| which, as many, doubtless to their sorrow, remember, 


was one of great scarcity, especially of plums and 
damsons. Happening to be at Brighton, and observing 
the blackberries particularly large, and of fine appearance 
in the market, I ordered some for a tart as an experiment, 
and liked it very well, in flavour better than damsons, 
except being a little watery, and having that hardness 
of texture common to raspberries, gooseberries, and all 
other fruit when cultivation is neglected; which, how- 
ever, I could not help thinking might by judicious 
care and attention be as effectually removed in the case 
of the blackberry as in that of the fruits in question. 
And knowing that the Society of Arts frequently offer 
premiums for improvements of this nature, I was in- 
duced to address the following letter to the Secretary :— 





} 





90, Guildford-street, Russell-square, 
February 20, 1847. 

Sir,—The great advantages resulting from the general 
introduction of‘ rhubarb, as an early spring substitute 
for fruit, has led me to the idea that similar benefits 
might be brought to accrue, during our autumns, and 

pecially in of prevailing scarcily of plums and 
damsons, from the cultivation of the common hedge 
blackberry. The abundance and hardihood of the 
plant, its suitability to our climate, the wholesome, and, 
even in its wild state, not unpleasant flavour of the fruit, 
as also the circumstance of its being well adapted for 
preserving in the form of jam, would evidently (in an 
improved state) render it a highly desirable acquisition 
to thousands who are unable to incur the cost of more 
expensive fruits; and I, therefore, beg respectfully to 
suggest to your society the expediency of offering en- 
couragement for the cultivation and improvement of the 
blackberry, especially in the neighbourhood of large 
cities. 





T have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 


J. Scott Russell, Esq., etc. etc., 
Secretary. 


In due time the following answer arrived :— 


Society of Arts, Adelphi, 
20th May, 1847. 

Mapam,—The Committee of Agriculture having re- 

ported to the socicty last evening on your suggestion as 

to the cultivation of the blackberry, I am directed to 

express to you the thanks of the society for your com- 

munication, and the committee consider it is very 

desirable that the experiment suggested should be 

made, and they would be glad to receive specimens of 
the fruit from the cultivated plant. 

(Signed) Samve. J. Davenport. 


Now, therefore, be it known to all who possess the 
necessary means and facilities, to all who “ love their 
brethren’—who desire to do good in a world where so 
much good is needed, and at a period when so much 
suffering from scarcity of almost every kind prevails; 
that an opportunity presents itself for the accomplish- 
ment of a successful result through the bestowal of care 
and attention on the cultivation of this hitherto neg- 
lected, but unquestionably useful plant. It may be 
said that it is only now and then that a season occurs, 
when it would be really needed, to find a substitute for 
blighted products; that already, during years when 
apples, plums, etc. are in abundance, much waste of 
these fruits occurs in many districts, and that the 
cost of sending them to the London and other markets 
is more than can be procured for the produce. But 
such a state of things, though it may now and then 
occur, is only an exception to the ordinary contingencies, 
and is, moreover, the result either of bad management, 
or narrow sordid policy, each of which, in a national 
point of view, are daily and gradually becoming super- 
seded by wiser precautions, and a more generous and 
liberal spirit. There is no need or necessity for the 
commission of the sin of wasting wholesome produce ; 
and whenever waste is going on in one house, or district, 
privation from want of that which is wasted is invari- 
ably felt in many. In seasons even of abundance, were the 
priceof transmitting produce reduced,—as we trust it will 
be, and, through the extension of railways, are convinced 
it might, with matual advantage,—it would be found 
that supply was seldom too great for consumption ; and * 
when markets are overstocked with fruit, an excellent 
opportunity is presented for the making of wine, as also 
for preserving in various forms, which, since the removal 
of the duty and restrictions on crown glass, and its 
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application to this and other domestic purposes at a 
cheap rate, may be kept as well for two or three years, 
until perhaps a season of scarcity arrives, as (from the 
porous nature of the earthenware jam pots, which admit 
the air and dry the contents) it ean now be kept 
for one. 

But once again to the point of cultivation. There 
can be little expectation of result this year, the season 
is too far advanced. Nevertheless, useful knowledge 
may be gathered, observation made, and probably some 
partial experiments might be tried. Let those who are 
disposed to essay their powers, carefully observe the qua- 
lity of the soil, and the aspect, whether north orsouth, east 
or west, in which the plant is most prolific, and the fruit 
the best ; if it luxuriates in high and dry, or in low and 
marshy districts; whether it thrives best alone, or in 
the immediate neighbourhood of other plants, or pro- 
ducts, and the nature of those plants, etc. ete. Whether 
there exists any difference in the quality or nature of 
the plant itself, or if the results are always owing to 
locality and circumstance. 

Having made these observations, it would doubtless 
be desirable to ascertain in what manner the slips and 
seeds are best propagated ; and then, if opportunity 
occurs, endeavour to cultivate the plant on the innu- 
merable slips of ground by the hedges and way-sides, 
the strength of which is now wasted by the growth of 
the briar, the thorn, and the thistle, and other emblems 
of the sluggard, but which, by the industrious use of 
honest and prudent means, might easily be devoted to 
ugeful and beneficial produce. 

Finally, let it be again remembered that great good 
often results from small and feeble beginnings. ‘he 


beginning in this case will be, the exercise of a little 


zeal and emulation in the cultivation of the plant su 
as to obtain the finest fruit. Let not partial failure, or 
only partial success, deter any from repeating the at- 
tempt. Rome was not built in a day, and many equally 
great and more good works have been accomplished by 
patience and perseverance. Let the successful producer 
of improved fruit send specimens, carriage free, enclosed 
to the secretary of the Society of Arts, Adelphi, London, 
accompanied by a plainly written statement of all the 
particulars relating to the growth, the observations made, 
the precautions taken, and the means employed; and 
then the good old society, being refreshed and invigor- 
ated by tasting the fruit, will, doubtless, reward those 
from whom the best specimens are received, by giving 
publicity to the facts and particulars, at its crowded and 
highly respectable meetings; by, perhaps, the honour of 
a gold or silver medal, or some pecuniary gratuity ac- 
cording to circumstances; and by admitting the sta- 
tistics of the eultivation into the annual volume of its 
transactions ; a copy of which is forwarded to His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, the president, and a host of 
distinguished individuals, in the nobility of nature as 
well as rank, among the nearly one thousand members 
of the society. 
May, 1847. 


P.S. Upon inquiry I find it has been observed, that 
high banks and dry soils appear best adapted to the per- 
fection of the fruit. In Normandy, | am also informed 
by a friend who has resided there, that vast quantities 
of blackberry plants, which assume the form of large 
bushes, are found to grow wild in the forests, under shel- 
ter of the trees, which are very lofty, the fruit of which is 
as large as very fine mulberries, and of exceedingly deli- 
cious flavour, and the syrup made from the juice forms 
a beautiful drink, and is very beneficial to sore throats. 
The circumstance of the fruit being of so fine a quality 
when grown under shade of trees in the forests of Nor- 
mandy, and doubtless other parts of France, and which 
there is reason to believe is chiefly owing to the absorp- 
tion of the rain and moisture by the overhanging foliage, 





would also suggest the probability of producing it in 
equal if not greater perfection here under the protec- 
tion of green or hot-houses. Our own _hot-house 
grapes, pines, and other similar fruits, being es- 
teemed of finer flavour and quality than any which 
grow in the open air on the continent, on account | 
of the absence of an undue quantity of moisture, 
and the consequent absorption of water into the juices 
of the plant. It is, however, from the cheaper methods 
of cultivation in the open air thai the greatest general | 
advantage is to be derived. 


a ee 


DR. BOWRING ON THE DECIMAL SYSTEM OF > 
COINAGE. 


Dr. Bowrrne has sent us the following article, which 
includes a summary ofhis speech in Parliament, on the | 
17th of April last, on the introduction of a decimal sys- 
tem into our coinage, and its adoption into our mode of 
keeping accounts. 

He was glad to have received much encouragement 
in a great variety of communications with which he 
had been favoured, all showing that the public mind 
was prepared for the changes he proposed; and that 
there was a general conviction of the great advantages 
of a decimal system of coinage, over the complex 
system now existing. Among many schemes, that 
which he was about to suggest met with the most 
general acceptance. He knew how strong was the feel- 
ing—the prejudice he might say—in favour of existing 
habits and usages; and that in this country, more than 
anywhere else, the question was less about the quo 
eundum est than the quo ttur. But still the recom- 
mendations of a decimal system were so many, and so 
obvious, that its introduction would not be long de- 
layed. Every man who looked at his ten fingers, saw 
an argument for its use, and an evidence of its practi- 
cability. His suggestion was simply to divide the 
pound sterling into one thousand farthings, and this 
would give all the needful elements for a perfect system 
of decimal coinage. He would preserve the pound 
sterling as the integer or point of unity. It had been 
associated with our accounts, and with our currency, 
from almost immemorial time; and was in fact a very 
convenient starting post for decimal division. Pro- 
fessor De Morgan, and many other eminent men, con- | 
curred in the suggestion of dividing the pound sterling | 
into a thousand parts, and accommodating our coinage 
to the centesimal and decimal divisions. The Arabic 
numerals, so admirably adapted to a decimal system, 
seemed to point to that system as a necessary conse- 
quence of their- introduction; for though the Romans 
seem to have had some gleains of the advantages of a 
decimal currency, their numerals would not easily ac- 
commodate themselves to it, nor indeed to any arith- 
metical calculations. The decimal system had made 
great progress through the civilized world. At this 
moment, it was used by more than half the great human 
family. With three or four exceptions, it had been 
adopted by all the nations of taro —in the yast 
Russian empire, from Kamtschatka to the Baltic—from 
the Euxine and the Caspian to the White Sea—and 
through the wide regions of China, with its more than 
300,000,000 of souls. In proposing this ¢hange, it was 
his object to interfere as little as possible either with 
the names or yalues of existing coins. He suggested 
no new copper coinage, but a very slight diminution of 
the value of the farthing, halfpenny, and penny, so that, | 
instead of cmon | the 1-960th, 1-480th, and 1-240th | 
of a pound sterling, they should pass for the 1-1000th, 
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1-500th, and 1-250th parts. The gold coinage would re- 
|| main without any alteration, and in the silver he should 

propose to introduce two new coins, namely, the two- 
| shilling piece, which he suggested might be called a 
| Queen, and which would be the tenth part of a pound 
| sterling ; and another piece to represent the tenth of 
| the Queen, or the 1-100th part of the pound sterling, to 
| which he proposed giving the name of Victoria—in 
|| both cases designating the era in which the decimal 
|| system had been adopted. Thus in the gold currency, 
| the sovereign would represent 1,000 farthings—the 
|| half sovereign 500 farthings, or half the pound. In the 
| silver coins, the crown would represent 250 farthings or 
| the fourth of a pound, the half crown 125 farthings or 
| the eighth of a pound, the Queen 100 farthings or the 
| tenth of a pound, the shilling fifty farthings or the 
|| twentieth of a pound, the sixpence twenty-five farthings 
| or the fortieth of a pound, and the Victoria ten farthings 
| or the 100th of a pound; and the copper coinage would 
| still represent farthings, half pence, and pennies, being 
| 1,000th, 500th, and 250th parts of a pound. They should 
|| on the first new issues be reduced to the extent of four 
| per cent., that is to say, 1,000 instead of 960 farthings 
|| would go to the pound sterling. If a new system had 
|| to be introduced, there might be some advantage in 
| calling the farthings mils or millimes, the Victorias 
| cents or centimes, the Queens decs, dimes, or decimes ; 

but on the whole he was disposed to retain the anc ent 
| names, as they would at once present associations of 

value, and, as he believed, facilitate the early application 

and universal adoption of the system. The two new 

silver coins would be exceedingly convenient. The 

two-shilling piece, from its form and weight, would soon 

become popular, and in fact the most useful of all the 

silver coins. Having made some inquiries, he was able 


to say that its size would allow it to be a beautiful 
specimén of monetary art. Its value, the double shilling, 
would be understood by everybody ; it would be about 
half a dollar, the coin which, perhaps, of all others, is 
best known through the commercial world, and it 
nearly represents the Austrian florin, which has a wide 


| cireulation. The Victoria would be the smallest of the 

silver coins, representing the 100th part of the pound 

sterling, or 22d. of existing currency, which to the popu- 

lar mind would be nearly allied to 24d. This coin is 
| about the value of the vellon rial of Spain, which is the 

point of unity of the Spanish currency. It has been 
| objected that it would be too small for common use ; 
| but he begged to remind the House, that it would not 
| be much smaller than the silver penny in the time of 

Edward the Third, which was then the only currency 
| in the realm—the only recognised coin of the land. 
| Our pounds, shillings, and pence, in the Saxon 

period, no doubt represented an unvarying quantity 

of silver, the penny being twenty-four grains, the 
| Ounce twenty pennies, and the pound twelve ounces, 
| the weight and the tale being identical; but gradual 
| depreciations brought down the pound sterling from 

5,760 to 1,614 grains, the present standard, so that 
| the value of the currency has been reduced nearly 
| three-fourths. At, and after the conquest, down to the 
| time of Edward the First, the penny weighed twenty- 
| two and a half grains. Edward the First reduced it to 

twenty-two grains, and Edward the Third Pi twenty 
grains, and he first coined twopences and fourpences, 
that is, half groats and groats, weighing forty and 
eighty grains. The present weight of a silver penny 
is about 63 grains; so that the new coin would weigh 
about eighteen grains, which he repeated would be about 
the size of the whole currency of England in the four- 
teenth century. The introduction of a decimal system 
in France, with whatever resistance it had been origi- 
nally met, was now a matter of universal congratulation. 
No man could be found in that country who did not 
acknowledge its benefits. It had supplanted a currency 








of pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings—the livre, 
sol, denier, and liard. These had been replaced with 
franes and centimes; and though sometimes the o'd 
names were heard, they introduced no confusion, and 
the National Assembly by the establishment of the 
decimal currency was everywhere recognised as having 
conferred an immense benefit upon the country. Froin 
France the good example had spread to Italy, where 
many of the states had adopted a decimal system. In 
Lombardy and the Venetian provinces, it was intro- 
duced in 1823, and accounts were kept in lire (value 
about 8d.), or soldi, being 1-10th, and centesimi, being 
1-100th of the lira. Ducats and zecchins were heard of 
in conversation, but not employed in accounts. In Sar- 
dinia, the decimal system of francs and centimes was 
adopted. In the Roman States, the scudo, being worth 
about 4s. 4d., ‘was divided into 10 paoli and 100 bajoc- 
chi, so that they enjoyed a complete decimal system of 
currency and account. In Tuscany, though the phrase- 
ology of pound, shilling, and pence, lire, soldi, and 
danari, is retained, the lira is practically divided into 
100 cents. In Naples, all is decimal accountancy, the 
ducat being ten carlini—the carlino ten grains. Hol- 
land, a country, like our own, strongly wedded to antique 
doctrines and usages, abandoned her ancient currency 
in 1811, and adopted the decimal system, dividing the 
florin, equal to 20d., into 106 cents, and coining the 
Willem, equal to ten-florins. The old silver coinage is 
already beginning to disappear, and the gold of the 
former coinage passes by weight instead of tale. The 
Dutch colonies have not been slow to follow the example 
of the mother country. Beigium, immediately after 
her separation from Holland, introduced the French 
decimal system of coins, weights, and measures, though 
at first the public accounts were kept both in florins 
and frances: the use of the florins continued only a short 
time; both coins and calculations have disappeared, 
and francs and centimes are now universally adopted 
and with universal approval. The Zollverein, which 
had to accommodate itself to a very great variety of 
coins, weights, and measures, made an important step 
towards a decimal system by recognising no weight 
but the centner of 100lbs. Prussian, and no coins 
but the dollar of thirty groschen, and the florin 
of sixty kreutzers. Several of the Swiss states had 
introduced the decimal divisions, by making the 
Swiss franc represent 100 cents. Decimal coinage 
and decimal accounts were universal in the extensive 
Russian empire, with its 70,000,000 of inhabitants, the 
rouble, consisting of 100 copecks, being established over 
all the territory. In Greece, one of the earliest results 
of the revolution was the adoption of a decimal cur- 
rency, the only coins of account being the phoenix or 
drachma (of about 83d. sterling), and its hundredth 
part, the lipta. Portugal and the Brazils both enjoyed 
a decimal system, their milrei being divided into 1,000 
reis, precisely as he proposed to divide the pound ster- 
ling into a thousand farthings. Through the United 
States of America the decimal coinage prevailed—the 
dollar with its’ 100 cents—and the same system had 
already made its way into Mexico, Central America, 
and many other transatlantic communities. He had 
already stated that the whole Chinese population reck- 
oned by tens, and that a decimal mode of calculation 
and account had existed in that empire from the re- 
motest times. Even into the Ottoman dominions the 
decimal system was penetrating. In Egypt, all the 
coinage of Mahomet Ali represented decimal divisions, 
there being in copper the one and the five paras ; in 
silver, the ten and twenty paras, the one, five, ten, and 
twenty piastres ; and in gold, five, ten, twenty and 160 
piastres. In Persia, too, the decimal coinage prevailed ; 
ten floose make the danim, ten danims the mahmoudy, 
and 100 mahmoudies the tomand. Without going 
farther, and wearying the House with other details, he 
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thought he had established his case, and showed the 
ease with which his suggestions might be adopted. 
Would Great Britain stand alone with her complicated 
and entangled system, so unintelligible to foreigners, 
and often so embarrassing to her own subjects? Every 
European country, except Spain, Denmark, and Sweden, 
had given us satisfactory evidence of the benefits of the 
change he suggested ; and it was little honour to us to 
lag behind the civilized world. All the puzzles and 
perplexities of compound addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division, would be got rid of by the 
simplicity of decimal calculation ; all interest would be 
reckoned by the simplest processes of multiplication ; 
and a short experience of the advantages of a decimal 
system would produce only a feeling of wonder that we 
should have so long tolerated the existing state of our 
coinage, currency, and accounts. He did not at present 
propose a change in our system of weights and measures. 
That change would naturally follow upon the improve- 
ments he now suggested. The Resolution he had to 
propose for the approval of the Hous? was— 

“That an Humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, requesting that She will be graciously pleased to 


authorize the issue of Coins representing the value of. 


Two Shillings, being the tenth of a Pound sterling, and 
two pence and two-fifths, being the hundredth part of a 
Pound sterling, such Coins to be called Queens and 
Victorias, or any other name which to Her Majesty may 
seem best.”! 


a 


Literary Notice. 


Settlers and Convicts ; or, Recollections of Sixteen Years’ 
Labour in the Australian Backwoods. By an 
Emigrant Mechanic. London: Cox, 12, King Wil- 
liam-street, Strand. 


Tue perusal of this work, which constitutes the 12th 
and 13th of Knight’s Monthly Volumes, has reminded 
us strongly of the saying of Cobbett, that going out to 
live in a colony was like a mouse jumping from beneath 
the cat's stomach under her paws. If a man find an 
arbitrary spirit prevailing at home, he finds ten times 
more of it abroad in our Colonies, and more constantly 
operating. Little men in authority, far from the con- 
trol of government, and of home opinion, often exercise 
that authority with a wicked wantonness that is annoy- 
ing, and that makes us, in reading of their doings, 
rejoice to be still at home. 

The narrative of our Emigrant displays this state of 
things in Sydney most strikingly. He describes the 
condition of the convict population as wretched in the 
extreme, both morally and physically. The crime and 
debauchery amongst them is utterly revolting, and the 
brutality with which they are treated is equally so. The 
lash is applied unmercifully, on various occasions, till 
the flesh of their backs is torn away in shreds. As the 
period of their transportation approaches its end, they 
are irritated, and pushed if possible-into some excess 
of temper; or some accident is magnified into a crime, 
the lash is resorted to, and the period of their banish- 
ment is prolonged by the ready magistracy. Our Emi- 
grant found that a free labourer was regarded with 
great aversion by the magistracy and landowners, 
because they consider the sight of free labourers renders 
the convict labourers discontented. He found it difficult, 
on this account, to procure employment, and having 
advanced two hundred miles up the country to seck it, 





(1) Would not our worthy friend reverse the values of his 
two new coinsP As they now stand, they make Victoria only 
the ¢enth of a Queen; whereas, reversed, one Victoria would be 
worth ex ordinary Queens.—Eps, 





he was seized, and marched back to Sydney, because he | 


had neglected to carry his certificate with him. These 


circumstances he describes as frequent, but carefully | 


concealed by writers in general on Australia. 


Spite of all obstacles and opposition, he eventually 
obtained work as a sawyer in the cedar bush, undertook | 


various jobs on his own account, then became a grazier, 
and finally seems to have returned in search of health, 
and well off in the world, to his native country. 


The whole story is written in a clear and manly style, 
having every evidence of truth, and the description of | 
the life of the settlers is one of the best we have seen. | 


It conveys you into the country, and lays before your 


eye the native forests, the great plains with their wan- | 


dering herdsmen, and herds; the bush and bush-rangers; 


the aborigines; the chain-gangs ; the solitary hut of the } 


cattle-keeper in the wilderness, of the wood-fellers in 


the forest ; and the easy, prosperous life of the farmers. | 
The writer, falling in in one of his sawing engagements | 


with a farmer’s son, finds in him a sincere friend, is 


introduced by him to his family, of which he becomes | 


one, and marries his friend’s sister Mary. The adven- 


tures of his life are deeply interesting, as is the whole | 
He is attempted to be seized on a charge of | 
cattle stealing; some head of cattle belonging to a | 


book. 


neighbouring magistrate having, as often is the case in 
the bush, got into his herd, and were branded with his 
mark. ‘To avoid prison, he is obliged to fly for a time, 


and in crossing the wild bush he well-nigh perished of | 


hunger, a very frequent occurrence in those immense, 
pathless, and bewildering deserts, where skeletons are 
found lying in the thickets, often across some fallen 


tree, where the exhausted wanderer has fainted, and | 


breathed his last. But it will give a livelier idea of the 


country and its population to select a passage or two 


from our author's experience. 
In Sydney, roving to and fro to acquaint himself 


with the real life and manners of the place, he came | 


upon one of the haunts of the sailors and convicts. It | 


was on the rocks which wall the back of the wharf at 


Port Jackson. It was, in fact, one of the most desperate | 


dens of robbery and debauch, kept by Dennis M’Carthy, | 


an Irishman. 


In this scene of rude revel and pocket | 
picking, our Emigrant’s attention was attracted by the | 


wreck. of a young woman, whose fate and end, as | 


described by him, have something extremely touching | 
in them, and may afford some deep lessons of wisdom | 
to those who are too righteous, in their own eyes, to || 
We shall, therefore, | 


seek and save those who are lost. 
offer no apology for their introduction here :— 


The reader will, I doubt not, permit the introduction of a | 


little episcde. It has reference to a subject which I have all my i 
life since this time felt that I should hke to say half-a-dozen | 
words about to the community at large. The topic is generally | 
a delicate and a difficult one; but in the present case, its events | 
were of far too painful and melancholy a character to be deemed | 


offensive. 


When our meal was over, I, who had no inclination to joinin | 
the frightful doses of raw spirit which those who came in with | 


me were swallowing, fell into conversation with a young woman | 
who was sitting beside me. She was quite sober, and on my | 


coming in had made room for me beside her, by: an act of 
natural courtesy ; and when several times I offered her the glass 
during supper, merely sipped and put it down. She was sallow 
and thin, and coughed almost incessantly. She told me she was 
given over by the doctor, and when. I asked her how she could 
think of coming to such a place under such circumstances, she 
said she knew it was not right, but she could not sleep of & 
night, and wanted company ; when her “ sister’—so they usually 
speak in the sisterhood of sorrow—came here, she came too. Her 
breath was very bad, and she was afraid she should die some 
night while she was alone. She was a native of London; and 
had been there nearly seven years, but should not be there 


or longer, How long had I been here?. Was I a towney 
~we 


“ An emigrant; here about twelve months, and a Londoner.” 
“ Indeed, where was I working P” 
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“ Came to Sydney, with a load of cedar from the islands.” 
“ Did I mean to stay in Sydney? I must mind what I drank 
in that house, for old George was ry 2 hocussing some poor 
Jagger (sailor) or another, and leaving him without a feather 
to fly with when he waked in the morning.” 
My attention became wholly abstracted from the fierce riot 
around; I heard nothing but the broken voicz that was answer- 
ing my questions ; I saw nothing but my own mental visions of 
the woes it told, till some one threw open the window shutters, 
and said it was sunrise. 
Sunrise seemed the signal for a general dissolution of the 
assemblage. The sailors went to their ships; the convicts 
sneaked off to their gangs ; and the wretched, half-frantic women 
that had completed the groups staggered away to any dog- 
hole where they could find a temporary lurking-place to sleep oif 
the effects of drink. 
The rocks, being so elevated, and almost surrounded by the 
waters of the harbour, are the pleasantest part of Sydney. When 
George-street, the main street, is like an oven, a fine, soft 
breeze may generally be felt moving on that high ground. 
Having nothing to do, I often strolled up there; and whenever 
[happened to meet with Jane, the poor invalid I have mentioned, 
I went into the “ Sheer Hulk,” and sate down with her; for 
she was generally, if out at all, sitting in the shade somewhere 
about that spot. She could never drink anything but tea, so I 
used to make old D—— provide us with some. A remarkable 
and admirable religious instinct had led her companions of her 
own sex to insist on her living at their charge for some time 
before. The cost might not be great, but still it was human 
nature standing forward in its heroism between its kind and the 
enemy. Their expression was: “ She should not die in her 
sin.” Ithought it very beautiful. It had not occurred to me, 
who had plenty of money, and strength, and right to earn more ; 
but these outcasts, whose earnings were a crime, aad whom men 
trampled upon as the worthless ones of the earth, were steady 
in their reckless kindness, never forgetful, and often giving half 
of all they possessed beyond mere clothing to her, who would 
not be long able to give even the simple remuneration of her 
thanks, At last I insisted on her taking a rupee or a dollar from 
| me every few days. Some days passed, at length, without my 
| seeing her. I made no inquiries, expecting every day to meet 
| her. But the fourth afternoon her particular associate met me, 
| and asked me to go with her to “ her sister,” for she was very 
| ill. She conducted me to one of the worst parts of the Rocks, 
| and then up the steps of an old house, with the window shutter 
| nailed up, and a shattered door without fastening. The joists 

were still ranged along the ground floor, but the boards were 


| all torn off, probably to burn. Stepping from one joist to 

another through the front and back rooms, which were both in 
| the same condition, we went into a little weather-boarded shed, 
not much bigger than a large chest of drawers, built up to the 


back of the house for a sort of a washhouse. Here the two 
occupied one small bed on the bare ground. They had, some 
time before, been turned out of doors to make room fora better 
lodger, because they weve too poor to pay their rent regularly ; 
aud the sad impulse of necessity had conducted them to this 
empty house, where the bare joists prevented them using the 
empty rooms, and the staircase being too broken to go up and 
down at night, they had taken possession of the shed. 1t had 
an earthen floor, and the sun being on that side all the middle 
of the day, the heat beat through the low roof of wood, only 
half an inch or so thick, with an intolerable force. 

What a feat for man to triumph in, to have brought simple, 

* confiding woman to sneh a doom as this! The poor sufferer 
was too hoarse to speak, or rather, could make no sound. She 
had caught the influenza, which was then about, and is the only 
fatal epidemic of the colony. Added to her previous complaint, 
it had made perfect havoe of her little remaining strength. 

er eye was lustrous and wild, her face clammy all over with 
the heat, and her breathing one protracted struggle. If my 

rd » who took her from her father and mother and 
brothers ten years ago, at sixteen years of age, could have 
looked from amid his luxury into this shed, he must have hated 
his mocking escutcheon. 

AsI could not understand what she was trying to say, I went 
out and got a pencil and paper, for she had had a first-rate edu- 
cation, An old Italian, who had been a prisoner, but was now 
boating on the river, told me she understood his language as well 
as he did himself, and “ talked it like a lady.’ She must have 
had_a good knowledge of music, for she knew the names 
of almost all the we played by the military band. 

She wrote on the paper that she should like to have a doctor; 


the hospital. 





that she thought she should get better; and would I come and 
see her every day ? From the instant I went in, as soon as I saw 
the piece of buttered bread that lay untouched beside her, quite 
crisped with the heat, and the butter melted right through it, I 
had quite settled that point. I said that 1 would fetch a doctor 
directly. Off I went down the Rocks, across George-street, 
past the Tanks, to Dr. Bland’s, the first medical practitioner in 
the colony. I met him at his own door; like himself, when I 
described the case,that good man turned and went with me at once. 
After seeing Jane, he told me there was no hope of her living 
more than six or seven weeks, and he urged her being sent to 
But this she would not hear of. She informed 
me that she had once been a patient there, but was so terrified 
by seeing the scarcely dead dragged off their beds whilst yet 
warm, and covered with some scant rag, borne off to the cold 
and solitary dead-house, that she had come out half cured, and 
would sooner die than go there again. The next thought was 
what ought to have been the first. I went out and took a large 
first-floor room that looked down on the water for her, a nice 
cool shady place, on the side of the house not exposed to the 
mid-day sun; ang@ as soon as it grew a little cool we removed 
her; the companion of her poverty, who had given her half her 
narrow bed, going with her as volunteer nurse. That night, 
when the moon got up, [ had the happiest yet the saddest walk 
I have ever had in my life. Its sensations remain to this hour, 
I had left Aer in a quiet house, nursed tenderly, medicated wisely, 
fanned by « sweet sca breeze, and, more than all the rest, con- 
fiding in, depending on me. But this was the end of all, and it 
was to be but for a few days. So thinking and feeling, I rambled 
on to near Paramatta and back before morning. At this distance 
of time, it seems to me very strange; but I felt then as if I had 
never been in such perfect tranquil enjoyment of all the highest 
faculties of my being. Perhaps it was so. Perhaps this first 
downright outburst of my soul set me thenceforth thinking, and 
feeling, and knowing, and willing, and enjoying, and daring, and 
gaining, and desiring as I never had done before. Forgetfulness of 
self is surely the gate into the divine places of the universe ; and 
thus this night, for a little while, I was allowed to walk with God. 

In about ten days, the influenza, which Jane had been 
labouring under, was subdued; but she was very weak. She, 
however, did get up, and for some days walked about ; but her 
weakness became greater, and she again took to her bed. She 
rose no more. Isat upwith her the chief part of the nights 
myself, Oh, how tending the dying makes us love them! During 
these hours I read to her nearly the whole of the Testament, of 
which she became more and more fond. About a week before 
she died, she gave me directions to take from her pocket a packet 
of letters, which, as soon as she was dead, I was to sink in the 
middle of the harbour. I could have been better pleased 
than with my mission; I imagined them to be the letters of her 
destroyer, and I abhorred their contact. Sitting the same night 
in the old arm-chair by the bed-head reading as usual, I fell 
asleep about two or three o’clock in the morning. When I 
awoke, it was broad daylight. My right hand had fallen over on 
to the pillow ; she had clasped it in both hers, pressed it to her 
lips, and fallen asleep. ‘Tear spots were still damp upon the 
pillow. A few days after this she died. I did not see her die ; 
but they said it was the mere change of a minute—a gentle 
wandering of thought into bewilderment—bewilderment becoming 
unconsciousness—unconsciousness settling into death. 

Just outside Sydney, south, there is a large, uneven track of 
sand, the Sand Hills. Everybody in New South Wales knows 
the import of ¢he Sand Hills. It is one of the still trophy 
yards of death—one of the stillest—oue of the saddest. Here 
in acloudy, winter day, a cluller and more wail-like breeze goes 
stealing pie each little knoll that breasts up along the barren 
hollow. And here, too, in the summer’s prime, the sand, 
gathering the solar heat, glows upward again into the solar 
beams, intensifying them, till it is faintuess and blindness, and 
something near suffocation to stand still anywhere within the 
dread precinct. If the world were searched from end to end, 
nowhere could you find another such volume of unutterable woe 
as is bound up in this little spot. In yonder corner lic the Jews ; 
in this the Protestants; here the TPresbyterian; there the 
Catholic; but a// wanderers farfrom home and kin. ‘Take any 
group of these masses, and analyse it. What elements! Mis- 
fortunes wonderful—incredible delusions—pure suffering—and 
direct criminality. To such a home they carried the woe-begone 
creature whose truest friend had met her all too late. I could 
not properly follow her to the grave, but some of her own sort 
did; and when all was over, and the town still, I went out 
alone, and paid my last melancholy tribute to her remains, 
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The length of this deeply interesting episode precludes 
our quoting from some of the author's inland adven- 
tures, and modes of life. They are full of variety and 
novelty. Visits from Bushrangers and natives, to the 
camps of the black men, and to the houses of the 
settlers. The whole is written in a most clear and graphic 
style—full of manly sentiment. We have rarely read 
two little volumes with so much pleasure; and we have 
derived a more lively idea of the country than from any 
work which we ever met with before. 
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CAPITALISTS AND EDUCATION. 


Lasovr is the source of all wealth. But a truth of 
equal significance and importance is this, that most of 
the wealthy men of England who now wield immense 
masses of capital, more or less efficiently, in the em- 
ployment of labour and in the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth, have risen from the working classes 
during the last fifty or sixty years. No one can doubt 
the truth of this statement who knows anything of the 
personal history of our principal merchants and manu- 
facturers. Now, amongst capitalists, as amongst all 
great numbers of individuals, there exists the greatest 
variety of character and conduct. For the sake of 1llus- 
tration, let us consider two extreme cases. Take first 
the case of a man in the annual receipt of forty thou- 
sand pounds, which he annually expends in the manner 
following :—he has two or three establishments in 
different parts of the country, in each of which there is 
a large retinue of servants ; he is continually enlarging 
and embellishing his mansions, purchasing costly paint- 
ings, precious gems, and other costly works of art, and 
adding toga library of which no rational use is ever 
made; jhe keeps twenty or thirty race-horses, with the 
necessary attendants—a hunting stud, with hounds and 
huntsmen; he travels, he plays deeply, he is a patron 
of theatricals and music; in a word, the sum of forty 
thousand pounds is annually spent in providing luxuries 
for one man, that he may be made conspicuous above 
his fellow-creatures. Now, although such a course of 
expenditure must necessarily be attended in some re- 
spects with great advantages to all those interested in it, 
it is evident that it does not contribute in the greatest 
possible degree to the happiness of the community. 
For there are numbers of individuals destitute of the 
necessaries, conveniences, and comforts of life; while 
there are great sources of wealth as yet undeveloped, it 
being possible to invest capital in many ways with a 
reasonable prospect of realizing a profit; and at the 
same time an amount of wealth represented by forty 
thousand pounds has been consumed, and not replaced 
by the labour of the consumers by an equivalent value 
of articles most generally desired. 

Take next the case of a man who possesses four 
hundred thousand pounds, which sum he employs with 
enterprise, skill, and prudence, in manufactures, in the 
construction of railroads, in agriculture, or in any other 
way, by which he realises a profit of forty thousand 
pounds a year. Suppose that he set apart from this | 
annual income four thousand pounds for his own and | 
family’s expenses, and that the rest is partly added to 
the original stock—the whole to be again profitably | 
employed— and partly expended, as follows, in attempt- 
ing to raise the condition of the lowest class with r 
which he may be connected. He builds cottages for | 
his workmen, on a plan best calculated to promote the 
healt h of the inmates, by securing good drainage, ven- | 
tilation, and a plentiful supply of water; he encourages | 
clubs instituted for the purpose of supporting the sick, | 
the aged, and the infirm; he originates schools for the 
children and for the adults ; news-rooms, reading-rooms, 











tific, literary, and moral subjects. Thus disease and 
poverty will be immediately diminished, and the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, and the cultivation of the feelings 
and tastes, will ultimately lead to the formation of an 


talist is one of the most useful of men. Property, it is 
said, has its duties as well as its rights, and in this 
instance they are nobly performed. Moreover, the case 


be the changes effected on the condition of man, were 
it the rule and not the exception. However, the inves- 
tigations of philosophers, as well as the results of 
experience, have clearly shown the injustice and inex- 
pediency of attempting to control by force the use of 
capital. To interfere directly with the conduct of the 


than to interfere with that of the artisan who spends 
| half his weekly earnings in riotous debauchery. No! 
| the empire of force is tottering to its basis, and nothing 
must be done to retard its fall. How, then, can a class 


highest motives—unwilling to glorify themselves at the 
expense of the community—-satisfied with a decent com- 
petency, if by their exertions and by the instrumen- 


of the most degraded classes can be ameliorated? Such 
a class will necessarily be formed in the onward course 
of civilization ;—the process, indeed, has already com- 
menced. Everything can be accomplished by the mild 
influence of persuasion, by the gradual and universal 
diffusion of knowledge, and by the development of the 
best emotions. Is not the highest welfare of the indi- 
vidual coincident with that of his fellow creatures! 
Is it not true that man can pity, sympathize with, and 
love his fellow creatures? Is he not capable of enjoy- 
ing the luxury of doing good with as great a zest as the 
luxuries of wealth? Can he not be taught to despise 
the baubles of antiquity, and to estimate the value of 
everything by its tendency to promote the general 
welfare? Yes! there are truths and principles latent 
in the bosom of every rude and untutored man, and 
there needs but opportunity and circumstance to rouse 
them into activity. Of what paramount importance, 
therefore, is the education of the people! 
and artisans are continually becoming employers, 
tradesmen, manufacturers, and merchants. Oh ! that 
every child in our beloved country could be enlightened, 
that its moral feelings and sentiments could be elicited; 
so that, when arrived at manhood, it might be able to 
appreciate the true nature of happiness, to estimate 
correctly the value of the pleasures and duties of life, 
and to comprehend the increased responsibility indis- 
solubly connected with increased power for good Fa evil. 
ETA. 
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SUMMER SONNET. 
BY PETER PAUL PALETTE. ‘ 


| Brient, sunny Summer! season of warm days, 


Of ripening suns, and yellow harvestry ! 

Beneath the brooding fervence of thy sky 

The teeming earth its fruitfulness displays, 

And toiling husbandmen in store repays. 

Where’er we rove, soft gales go flitting by, 

Charged with the hay’s sweet breath deliciously 
From many a heapéd field. Through pleasant ways— 
Green, winding lanes—that lead from farm to farm, 
A thousand tinkling teams the fragrant load 

Bear off, to crofts and yards, at thy command ; 

And crowds of merry harvest-gatherers swarm 

In every mead, and rural, leafy road, 

Throughout the length and breadth of this fair land. 
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and societies for discussion and conversation on scien- | 


army of labourers similar to himself. Surely this capi- ' 


is not imaginary. But how great and beneficent would | 


rich, luxurious spendthrift, would be no less absurd | 


of capitalists be created, capable of acting from the © 


tality of their honestly-acquired wealth the condition | 
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| the whole hog. 
| admitted to the society of educated whites, but placed at their 
| head; not merely admitted to the same room, but occupying the 


| proposal made under this 
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In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and A pe public opinion, as every honest 


journalist should do; and with e 


qual sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 


poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work ror all, and we desire to work wits all.—Eps. 


New and very important Chemical Discovery.—Before our 


| next Journal appears, the public will be made acquainted, through 
| the newspapers, with one of the most important of modern disco- 


t is that of a fluid for destroying all offensive smells. 


veries. 


| This great discovery, so invaluable to our domestic existence in a 


thousand ways, is of French origin. It has been submitted, by 
the discoverer, to the Government of this country, who have, 


| for a considerable time, been testing its powers by a series of 
| careful experiments, in the hands of a committee of gentlemen 
| of eminent scientific knowledge. The trial has been thoroughly 
| successful, and its publicity is now determined upon. 
| long been cognizant of these proceedings, but were not at liberty 
| to divulge them. We rejoice that the time is now arrived for 
| the communication of this great boon to mankind. 


We have 


We reserve the details of the properties of this chemical agent 


| ty another week, but we may here state briefly, that every species 
| of noisome and unwholesome smell is immediately destroyed b 


it. Pour a quantity of it into the most fetid sink or cesspool, 
and all offensive odour is annihilated; the foulest air of the 
foulest apartment, where disease or death and putrefaction reign, 
becomes instantly sweet; all taint is removed from meat or any 


| other article ; and, in short, in the sick chamber, in the closest 


and densest atmosphere, wherever the most repulsive stench arises 





| thus checking the good fruit in the bud, 


| 


| from the decomposition of animal matter, or in the process of | 


any manufacture, we possess in this preparation, which we believe | 


is cheap enough for the most universal use, an instant and effec- | 


tual destroyer of the offensive effluvia. 
It will at once be apparent what a welcome gift thismust prove 


| however, happily ve 


good effect. Still something is needed to ensure the diffusion of 
correct knowledge on different subjects, some bond of brother- 
hood betwixt society and society. Many societies, started with 
the best of motives, have experienced a premature decline, and 
sunk into a state of lifeless inanity for the want of something 
adapted for turning their thoughts into the right channels, and 
directing their energies to the pursuit of a right object. In 
other places they’have been formed without due regard to cir- 
cumstances and locality, and have been doomed by the voices 
of the wealthy and illiberal to a violent death. Such cases are 
taking place even now, one, which deserves special attention, 
having just come under my own notice. A mechanics’ institu- 
tion was formed at a small village called Walton, a few miles 
from Wakefield, by a few well-wishing young men, who wished 
to do a little good in their own province, and which has been 
doomed since its birth to a system of persecution almost un- 
paralleled. In some cases, masters have threatened to dismiss 
their servants if they persisted in attending the institution, 
Such instances are, 
tare ; but, however, to provide ayainst all 
these contingencies this union has been projected. My plan is 
this,—that the shires of England be divided into unions, one 
union to one shire, each union to elect out of its officers two or 
more representatives (governed, of course, by circumstances) to 
represent them in a general annual meeting of the unions 
throughout the kingdom, when the state of progress should be 


| reported. The advantages such a union would effect are many, 


to mankind, and how vast and varied is the field of its application. | 
If, as we trust, its powers are equal to the report we have of | 


them, we can conceive nothing which could give a greater 
advance to the comfort, health, and purity of social life. 


Frederick Douglass—The American Anti-Slavery Society has 
taken the bold but proper step of marking at once its sense of 
the treatment of Frederick Douglass on board the Cambria, and 
of the anti-Christian. prejudice against colour which is so 
prevalent in the United States, by electing Frederick Douglass 
president of the recent Anti-Slavery Convention. Thisis going 
America has thus seen a black man not only 


seat of honour in that room; not only permitted to sit down 


with whites, but sitting as their director and ruler. Thisis a step 
| dictated by the genuine iustinet of the fitting and the true in 
human nature. 


Cottages, Land, and oy ory Society.—In our notice of the 


ead in our Record of July 34d, the 
reference was inadvertently omitted.- All inquiries on the sub- 


ject may be addressed to Mr. George Howe, 10, Deptford 


Bridge. 


Whittington Club in Birmingham.—Ere this appears, a public 
meeting will have been held in Birmingham, George Dawson in 
the chair, to consider the propriety of such an institution in that 
town, 


4 Snriefs, 


Proposal for an Union of Mutual Impr — 





Str,—One cannot help being struck at this time with the univer- 
| sal movement now taking place amongst the working classes in 


advancing and forwarding themselves in a moral and intellectual 
point of view. They appear at last to have awakened from the 


| apathy in which, up to this time, they have been sunk, and 
| setting in earnest to the good work of progress. 
| ment is characterised in many. ways, but the principal one 


This move- 


appears to be the founding of “ Improvement Societies.” These 


| societies are now spread throughout the kingdom ; every little 
| Village and town I 


as now its society, and the earnest and 
thoughtful spirit in which they are worked is sure to produce a 





one or two of which may be enumerated. In the first place, any 
accident by which the progress of the society might be retarded, 
would be removed by the helping hand from the parent society, 
thus placing a bar betwixt the society and its enemies. In the 
next place, a series of peculiar advantages might be made avail- 
able by this union. For, as under existing circumstances 
societies are liable to a charge of sameness from some not over- 
earnest members ; this might be removed by the passing from 
society to society of able lecturers, thus securing to all the same 
privileges, and awakening the spirit of instruction from the 
gratification of curiosity. However, besides these, many other 
advantages might be made applicable to all the societies, and a 
livelier tone and spirit of advancement would be the result. 

I feel, Sir, I am exceeding the bounds, but the subject is one 
of peculiar importance, and I shall be satisfied if this feeble 
effort of mine would raise up some powerful writer in our 
behalf. And believe me, yours truly, 

Westgate, Wakefield. Grorce Tyas, Jun. 


The Parliamentary Society —Mary anp Witu1am Hoywrrr. 
—Dzar Frienps,—As I know that your columns are open 
equally to the moderately-wealthy class as to the poor, I take 
this opportunity for endeavouring to spread among that class 
the advantages they can now derive, as follows :—A discussion 
society, called “The Parliamentary Society,’ has been just 
formed, to which it would be to the advantage of all young men 
who ever expect or hope to represent their country in parliament 
to belong. It is superior to other discussion societies, as being 
conducted similarly to the House of Commons, and therefore 
meray superior advantages for the moderately-wealthy class. 

ing but just organized, it at present meets at the houses of 
the different members to determine on the rules, ete. ; but if any 

ntleman would wish to belong to such a society, but would 
rst wish to be present at a meeting to determine whether he 
will jor, he can do so by writing to any of the under-mentioned 
gentlemen, and giving two respectable referees. 
I am, Madam and Sir, your humble admirer, 
London, June 15th, 1847. A. B. C 


Mr. E. T. Smith, 24, Golden-square; Mr. Abrahain, jun., 6, 
Gt. Marlborough-street; Mr. H. C, Greenwood, 103, Camden- 
road Villas, Camden Town; Mr: M. R, Leveson, 18, Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury. 
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Demonstration by the Dissenters in favour of Voluntary 
Education.—We are authorised to state, that two private meetings 
lave been held, with the view of considering the propriety of 
taking early measures for the formation of a society for the 
promotion of popular education, exclusively on the voluntary 
principle. 

In order to receive the freest expression of op , and the most 
enlarged co-operation, it is intended, we are informed, to con- 
vene a conference of the friends of voluntary education through- 
out the country, as soon as practicable after the ensuing election. 
The arrangements will be formally announced in due course. 

Gift of an estate to the Leeds Redemption Society.—This 

estate, which lies near Caermarthen in South Wales, has been 
offered*to the acceptance of the Leeds Redemption Society on 
certain conditions. The proprietor, who is a young man and a 
communist, proposes, we hear, to locate himself with the other 
settlers upon it. pita 

Imitations of Cameos.—We have seen a new mode of imita- 

ting these beautiful gems, of which we cannot speak too highly. 
It is the invention of Miss M. A. Nichols; and enables her at a 
reasonable cost to present the finest fac-simile of the most costly 
cameo, whilst it is adapted for every’ use to which this 
beautiful ornament can.be applied. : 

Emigration of French Communists —The French Communists 

having lately suffered much persecution, are now proposing to 
emigrate, ex masse, under the direction of M. Cabet, to'found a 
Communist State, probably in America. M. Cabet was at one 
time a member of the French Chamber of Deputies, and is also 
known as the author of a History of France. His two chief 
Communist works are the Voyage en Icarie,an utopian romance, 
from whence those who agree with his views have been called 
Iearians ; and Vrai Christianisme, in which he bases Communism 
upon the faith of Jesus. He also is editor of the Populaire, in 
which paper he has developed the ity of French Commu- 
nist emigration, His appeal to this effect. has met with a 
willing response from the Communists in France, and their cry, 
—a new version of “To your tents, O Israel !”—is Allons en 
Icarie.. They will “emigrate at -least. by hundreds. To co- 
operate with them in this step, a meeting of a preliminary 
character has already been held by the English Communists, 
at the Coffee-room of the Literary Institute, John-street, Tot- 
tenham Court-réad, at which Goodwyn Burmby, Charles Sully, 
and others, were present. Another meeting will also be held at- 
the same place, at which definite resolutions on the matter will 
be moved, and a Communist Emigration Committee organised. 

Suggestion in regard to Capital Punishments. — Sir, —It 
appears, notwithstanding that the motion of Mr. Ewart in the 

ouse of Commons some years since, directed against capital 
punishment, was negatived only by a majority of oxe, yet that it 
remains the law of the land, despite the exertions of the Society 
of Friends and those who emulate their zeal in the cause of 
reason and humanity. I remember when what is called Catholic 
Emancipation (and a very imperfect emancipation it was) 
occupied greatly the attention of parliament, and on one occa- 
sion was near being carried, but failed through the exertions of 
the late Lord Colchester ; the friends of the measure immediately 
commenced operations for sapping what -they_could.not.storm. 
Now, Sir, it appears to me that something of a similar nature 
might be advantageously employed on the other question.  Cer- 
tainly, if any favourable circumstances are now disclosed in the 
course of proceedings terminating in convictions for capital 
offences, the government generally interferes, and commutes the 
punishment of the delinquents ; but I conceive that if the per- 
petrators of any particular description of capital offence were 
granted immunity by law from the extreme penalty, the ultimate 
object of the friends of total abolition would be advanced. Now, 
there is one class of weighty crimes, it strikes me, eminently 
calculated for such an arrangement. ~I mean the destraction by 
women of their new-born offspring. 

I observe that a pardon is very rare in such cases, and yet 
how loudly is it called for! There a woman, obeying the sweet- 
est and most potent impulses of human nature, and yielding to 
the weakness of her sex and the influence of her seducer, falls. 
This being is utterly uncorrupted, with the exception of the 
error to which she has.yielded, . She has not another black spot 
in her whole moral system, and now, writhing under the lash of 
intolerable degradation, deserted by a barbarian, and wholly 
unable to find subsistence for herself and her wretched infant, 
she succumbs to temptation and perishes miserably ; while the 
heartless villain, who, knowing but too well what is not unlikel; 
to happen in the pursuit of his selfish enjoyments, has supplie 
the impulses to guilt, escapes unpunished. 








‘to one of her temperament—one so gentle, 





There have been cases even where a woman has been executed 
when she sought a common grave with the infant, whom, if she 
left behind her, she must have consigned to want, and most 
probably to guilt and infamy. Heaven forbid that I should 
seek utter impunity for a crime in the abstract certainly bar- 
barous and unnatural; but surely, if there is one such that 
admits of much palliation, this is it. Now, let us come to the 
mode of repressing it adopted by the legislature. The victim is 
dragged before the public in the first instance to undergo what 

) recious, and sensi- | 
tive, as she most frequently is—is nearly as Bad as -death itself; 
and when she has received her doom, we have nothing worse to 
award'to the long brutalized ruffian, who, to obtain the means 
of gratifying his gross desires, imbrues his hands in the 
blood of his fellow-creature. 

' Well, the perhaps beautiful creature (for where is Lee OF 
where are all feminine attractions so rife as.in beatiful Eng. 
land?) is now dragged from her loathsome ae palpi- 
tating, trembling, fainting, she is placed beneath | the fatal 
engine ; the rudest of the rude spectators, all unused to the 
melting mood, bursts into a passion of tears and sobs, and from | 
all sides are reiterated cries of Shame! Shame! The scene— 
the horrible scene—then closes with a storm of execrations, 
both lond and deep.» For abominations, of which the above is a 
poor’and inadequate sketch, see the public papers. ; 

_ Now, Sir, I would ask any legislator who might be called on 
to decide on the question before us, whether such scenes are | 
likely to repress the crime, or, by erasing from the human bosom | 
every emotion but pity and indignation in favour of the sufferer, 
to foster it P | 

Iremain, Sir, with respect for yourself and admiration of 
your invaluable Journal, A Constant READER. 

Liverpool, June 25th. 
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